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PREFACE. 



The following pages form a chapter of the author's 
famous work on “ Moral Philosophy." It was pub- 
lished separately in the original, and met with the 
most cordial reception. Not only were five large 
editions called for in less than two years, but trans- 
lations were published in French, Italian, Spanish, 
Polish, and Flemish, which promise to rival the 
original in popularity. It has become a work of 
truly international fame. 

The chief value of this little work is in the fact 
that it goes to the true sources of socialism, whether 
considered as a scientific economic theory or as a 
living social and political movement. There is noth- 
ing second-hand about it. The author did not 
shrink from the toil of examining the most volumi- 
nous and abstruse works as well as the ephemeral 
productions of the daily press and of socialistic ora- 
tory. Socialists themselves give him credit for hav- 
ing interpreted their meaning and their aims more 
faithfully and accurately than some of their own 
followers. 

It is this accurate interpretation of the principles 
and policy of socialism that gives a universal and 
permanent value to Father Cathrein's treatise. So- 

i 
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cialism is the same all the world over. It is the 
translation of German social democracy and its ad- 
aptation to the views of other civilized nations. It 
is the theory of Marx, Bebel, and Liebknecht in 
English, American, or some other foreign dress. 
The Germans have the very questionable merit of 
having given to modern socialism a systematic and 
scientific form. Whatever there is in our English 
and American socialistic life and literature is but an 
importation, a plagiarism, or bad imitation of German 
socialism. It is well, then, that a German, who has 
carefully examined the genuine article on its native 
soil, should become our guide in the study of this 
peculiar phenomenon of social and economic life. 

The method of treatment will speak for itself. 
Forming a portion of a large scientific work, it is 
necessarily condensed ; but it will be found, none 
the less, to contain all that is worth knowing to the 
general reader on the important subject of which it 
treats. Some questions — as, for instance, the scope 
and limits of civil power ; the notion, origin, and 
lawfulness of property — have been omitted or only 
briefly touched upon, because they had been treated 
at full length in other parts of the work. Partly for 
this same reason, and partly because the author does 
not consider it as belonging to socialism strictly so 
called, which forms the subject of this treatise, noth- 
ing has been said of agrarian socialism, or the land 
question. For the rest, the author’s masterly refu- 
tation of the land theories of Henry George and De 
Laveleye is before the English-reading public under 
the title of “ The Champions of Agrarian Socialism ” 
(Buffalo, N. Y., Peter Paul & Bro.). 

The present translation was made from the fourth 
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German edition, but corrected and enlarged some- 
what from the fifth edition. The editor, however, 
being left entirely free to use his discretion in 
getting out the English version, did not deem it de- 
sirable to adopt all the additions of the latest German 
edition, but only those that bear more directly upon 
recent developments in the socialistic movement 
(e.g., the Erfurt programme of 1891, p. 24, sq.). For 
the rest, he was careful not to omit anything which 
he deemed of importance for the full understanding 
of the principles and tactics of socialists. 

He confidently trusts that his humble painstaking 
may at least to some extent help to arouse the Eng- 
lish-speaking world to a sense of the grave dangers 
that threaten society, that they may the more eagerly 
grasp the right hand of safety held out to them in 
the recent Encyclical ( Rerum Novarum ) by our Holy 
Father Leo XIII. 

Woodstock College, 

August 31, 1892. 
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SOCIALISM. 



CHAPTER I. 

NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIALISM. 
Section I. 

NATURE OF SOCIALISM. ITS RELATION TO COM- 
MUNISM. 

Communism has a wider signification than socialism. 
By communism in its wider sense we understand that 
system of economics which advocates the abolition 
of private property and the introduction of commu- 
nity of goods, at least as far as capital, or means of 
production, is concerned. Communism in this broad 
sense admits of various forms, the chief of which 
are the following : 

i. Negative communism is restricted to the negation 
of private property. According to this form of 
communism all goods should equally be put at the 
disposal of all. This species of communism, to our 
knowledge, has never yet found a serious defender 
among philosophers ; for it is evident that a sys- 
tem which does not exclude others from the use of 
those things which individuals have appropriated 
to themselves would ruin all industry and bring 
about a state of universal misery and utter disorder. 

9 • 
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io Nature and Development of Socialism. 

For who would till a field if others were permitted 
to come and reap the harvest ? 

2. Extreme positive communism advocates the 
transfer of all goods without exception to one great 
common administration. All production and the 
use of all goods should be common — common meals, 
common dormitories, common hospitals, etc. This 
system was advocated by some of the earlier com- 
munists. 

3. Moderate positive communism (also called an - 
archism) advocates only the abolition of private 
property as far as capital, or the materials of labor, 
or productive goods in contradistinction to non-pro- 
ductive goods, is concerned. These goods should 
be handed over to the administration of independent 
but confederate communities, or federations of labor 
— not to the state. The founder and first leader of 
this anarchist party was the Russian Bakunin (died 
1876). 

In France the followers of the system of indepen- 
dent communities ( communes ) are called communists 
— not to be confounded with communards , or the 
members of the Commune of Paris in 1871 — although 
not all of them advocate that property should be 
vested in the communes. The defenders of this 
system of communal property are also called anar- 
chists , because they wish to exclude all central con- 
trol of the state and vindicate political and econom- 
ical independence to groups or unions of laborers. 
These communes or groups, again, should, in their 
mind, form a certain alliance somewhat resembling 
the ancient Grecian republics. These anarchists, 
however, are not to be confounded with those who 
reject all political and social authority in the com- 
munity or state. This latter anarchism manifestly 
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cannot be constructed into any kind of political or 
scientific system, 

4. Socialistic communism , or simply socialism , ad- 
vocates the transformation of all capital, or means of 
labor, into the common property of society, or of 
the state, and the administration of the produce 
and the distribution of the proceeds by the state. 
Since modern socialists, and chiefly the followers of 
Karl Marx, have organized this system entirely 
upon a democratic basis, they call themselves social 
democrats , and their system social democracy . Social 
democracy may be defined as that system of political 
economy which advocates the inviolable ownership 
of all capital, or materials of labor, by the state, as 
also the public administration of all goods and the 
distribution of all produce by the democratic state. 

We call socialism a system of political economy , 
not as if it did not also lead to many political and 
social changes, but because the gist of socialism 
consists in the nationalization of property and in the 
public administration and distribution of all goods. 
Socialism, at least as it is conceived by its modern 
defenders, is in the first instance an economical system 
and only secondarily and subordinately a political 
system affecting society, the state, the family, etc. 

Socialism has been defined as the political econ- 
omy of the suffering classes' that is, “ a philosophy 
which in its nature and in the sentiments of con- 
temporaries is actually the economic philosophy of 
the suffering classes.” But this definition, to say 
the very least, is inadequate ; nay, we venture to 
say, incorrect ; for it makes the nature of socialism 
dependent upon a certain subjective view of men. 

1 Schdnberg’s Handbuch der politischen Oekonomie, vol. 1. p. 
107. 
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Even though all the socialists of to-day could be 
convinced of the impracticability of their system and 
made to abandon it, yet socialism would still remain 
a system though it no longer existed in the con- 
sciousness of contemporaries. On the other hand, 
the ideal state determined by Plato is in truth 
socialistic, although his contemporaries considered 
his theory as an idle dream. Moreover, if such a 
definition were correct, the moderate economic sys- 
tem which is advocated by conservative politicians 
for the relief of the laborer and artisan would be 
• socialistic, which we cannot grant to be the case. 

From our definition it is evident that every' 
socialist is a communist in the broader sense of the 
term ; but not every communist is a socialist. It is 
also manifest that neither in communism generally 
nor in that special form of it which is called social- 
ism is there any question of a general or of a 
periodical distribution of goods. Communism is the 
theoretical negation of private property, at least as 
far as capital, or labor materials, is concerned. It 
follows also that the so-called agrarian socialists , 
who deny only the right of private property in 
land, cannot simply be called socialists, although 
they defend many principles which would logically 
lead to the total abolition of private property. Nor 
can those politicians and theorists who in principle 
admit the right of private property, but in their 
economical systems put the administration of private 
property almost entirely into the hands of the state, 
be confounded with true socialists. 
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Section II. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIALISM. 

I. Socialism of Antiquity and of the Middle Ages . 

From the most ancient times we meet with cer- 
tain partially communistic systems and institutions. 
On the island of Crete we find a certain kind of 
communism introduced as early as 1300 B.C., which 
in later times Lycurgus took as his model for the 
constitution of Sparta. This constitution seems to 
have been Plato's ideal when he composed his work 
entitled “ The Republic," as also, though in a more 
moderate form, in the work on “ Laws ; 99 for in 
these works he commends community of goods, 
community of education, and even community of 
meals. Aristotle, 1 who accurately describes these 
economic systems, has also clearly demonstrated 
their untenableness. While the communistic at- 
tempts of antiquity suppose a large portion of the 
population to be in the condition of slavery, there 
arose in the first Christian community in Jerusalem 
a higher kind of communism, based upon true 
charity and equality. Among the early Christians 
those who chose could retain their possessions ; but 
most of them, of their own accord, sold all they 
possessed and gave the proceeds to the apostles for 
the common support of all. 9 In voluntary poverty 
the first Christians wished to devote themselves 
wholly to the service of God and of their neighbor. 
Such a condition, however, in its very nature, con- 

1 Polit. ii. 2. * Acts v. 
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sidering men as they generally are, could not be 
obligatory, universal, permanent — a circumstance 
which was overlooked by the Apostolics, Albigenses, 
Anabaptists, and other sects which in the course of 
centuries fell off from the Church and clung to the 
principle of the unlawfulness of private property. 
Apart from these heresies and from some com- 
munistic political works of fiction based, as it seems, 
chiefly on the “Utopia” of Blessed Thomas More, 
and the attempt of a communistic conspiracy under 
Baboeuf (died 1796 A.D.), we may say that com- 
munism and socialism are essentially the growth of 
modern times. The reductions of Paraguay which 
are frequently set up as models o£ communism were 
not strictly communistic and were destined only to 
be institutions of a transitory character. 1 



II. The Chief Founders of Modern Socialism . 

1. The occasion of modern socialism was the great 
development of industry and the modification of 
social circumstances dating from the latter part of the 
last century. Since the French Revolution modern 
discoveries have brought about astounding results 
in the field of industry and commerce. But one of 
these results was the great division of society into 
two hostile classes — a small number of wealthy 
capitalists, and an immense multitude of day-labor- 
ers — which classes are usually designated respectively 
as capital and labor. Modern socialism takes its 
origin from this opposition between the rich and the 
poor; and its last object is the final removal of this 
inequality. 

1 Stimmen aus Maria Laach, vol. xxxv. p. 445. 
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2. TheXfirst who endeavored to give a form to 
modern socialism was Count de St. Simon (1 776- 
1825). FrAm him dates socialism in its present 
shape. Libpral politicaLeconomists had established 
the principle that lajxfr alone is the foundation and 
source of alt value, and, consequently, of all wealth. 
Socialism seized upon this principle and made it the 
basis of its operations against the modern conditions 
of property. St. Simon drew from this principle 
the conclusion that labor — industry in its wider 
sense — must be the standard of all social institu- 
tions ; in other words, that the laborers should not 
as heretofore take the last but the first place in 
society ; it was, therefore, the business of social sci- 
ence to restore the laborers to the position due to 
them. 

St. Simon was only a theorist. He made no prac- 
tical attempts to give effect to his views ; nay, he 
did not even venture directly to question the right 
of private property. Bazard , his chief disciple, con- 
tinued to build on the foundation laid by his master. 
In order to remove the inequality and seeming in- 
justice of the existing conditions of property, he 
demanded a complete modification of the rights of 
inheritance. In place of kindred he would make 
merit the basis of inheritance ; or rather, the state 
alone was to be the heir of all its children and distrib- 
ute the property of the deceased among the most 
worthy of the living. 

3. Almost contemporarily with St. Simon, Charles 
Fourier (1772-1837) proposed his system of social- 
ism. Fourier proceeds from the supposition that 
what is ordinarily called the will of God is nothing 
else than the laws of universal attraction, which up- 
hold the universe and manifest themselves in the 
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instincts and tendencies of all things. Also in man 
these instincts are revelations of the divine will. 
Therefore it is unlawful to suppress them ; they 
should be gratified ; from their gratification arises 
human happiness; but the means to this gratifica- 
tion is the organization of labor. 

This organization is to be brought about in this wise. 
Proprietors, without losing the right of property, should con- 
tribute all their wealth to the common industry, in order 
that each individual in continued succession may be able to 
apply himself to that occupation to which his momentary 
instinct may incline him. Such labor would be a delight. 
Fourier, moreover, makes the following propositions. On 
every square mile should dwell two thousand persons (a 
phalanx) in one large building {phalanstkre) under the con- 
trol of an overseer {unargue). The phalanxes, again, should 
be divided into series, the series into groups. Thus each 
one might at pleasure change his labor. From the proceeds 
of the labor four twelfths goes to the capital as interest ; 
three-twelfths is given to genius; and the rest, five-twelfths, 
is given to labor. Yet neither St. Simon nor Fourier ven- 
tured to suggest the abolition of private property. For the 
rest, there is an intrinsic contradiction in the very fact that 
Fourier allows private property to exist and wishes to com 
pel the proprietor to give all his capital for common use. 

4. Like Bazard, so also Louis Blanc (1811-1882^ 
finds the root of all economic evils in free competi- 
tion ; and the only remedy, according to him, is in 
the public organization of labor. The state should 
undertake the part of the chief producer and grad- 
ually extend its production so as to make private 
production impossible. After the state has achieved 
this result it should regulate and control the entire 
industry of the nation. Louis Blanc was also the 
first who publicly represented the principle of right 
to labor and endeavored to bring this right into ac- 
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tion by erecting national workshops for laborers out 
of work. 

5. In Germany Karl Rodbertus (1805-1875) is 
considered the first representative and pioneer of 
“ scientific ” socialism. He develops his theories in 
popular letters and essays on social questions and 
political economy. 1 He himself characterizes his 
doctrine as the “ logical development of the princi- 
ple introduced into political science by Adam Smith, 
and further developed by Ricardo, that all goods , 
considered from an industrial standpoint , are only the 
product of labor , and cost nothing but labor." 

If the division of the national produce is left to itself, says 
Rodbertus, the wages of the laborer becomes an ever 
smaller portion of the national produce the more produc- 
tion increases : and this gives rise to pauperism and to in- 
dustrial crises. These evils can be remedied only by the 
gradual introduction of society into a condition in which 
neither real estate nor capital can further exist, but only 
wages or labor income. 

6. A much more important part, however, in the 

development of “scientific” socialism both in and 
outside of Germany was played by Karl Marx (born 
1808 in Treves, died 1883 in London). He develops 
his theory principally in his famous work entitled 
“Capital.” Like St. Simon and Rodbertus he pro- 
ceeds from the principle that labor is the only source 
of exchange-value . He distinguishes between use- 

value and exchange-value. The former consists in 
the usefulness of an object for supplying human 
wants and is based upon the physical and chemical 
attributes of the object. The latter, on the other 

1 Sociale Briefe, 1850-51. Briefe und Social politische Aufs&ze, 
188& 
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hand, consists in the ratio in which the use-value of 
one object stands to the use-value of another. The 
use-value of bread, for instance, consists in its useful- 
ness for nourishment ; its exchange-value, on the 
other hand, consists in its fitness to be exchanged 
or sold for other goods or merchandise. An object 
has exchange value only because it contains labor, 
and the measure of the labor embodied in it is the 
measure of its exchangeable value. 

Hence Marx infers that by mere exchange of 
goods against goods no surplus-value , or increment, 
can be obtained, since in a case of exchange what 
is given must be equivalent to what is received. The 
same applies to exchange of capital, in which money 
is bartered for goods, and goods again for money. 
How does the capitalist notwithstanding come to 
his surplus-value , or increment, nay, to the accumu- 
lation of an enormous capital ? It is by the secret 
of “surplus-making" (Plusmacherei), which Marx 
discloses to us, and the disclosure of which forms the 
gist of his work on “ Capital.” His line of reasoning 
is the following : 

Like every other commodity, labor-power, which in our 
day is considered a species of merchandise, has its use-value 
and its exchange - value. The exchange - value of labor- 
power is determined, like the value of every other kind of 
merchandise, by the average amount of joint labor contained 
in it, or by the value of the nutriment which is generally 
required for the nourishment and sustenance of the labor- 
power. But besides this labor-power has a use- value of its 
very nature, “which costs the laborer nothing, but enriches 
the capitalist considerably." For labor has this property, 
that it confers upon its products greater exchange-value 
than it possesses itself. If, for instance, the value of the 
victuals which the laborer generally consumes is three 
shillings, those three shillings form the exchange- value of 
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the labor-power, or the wages, due to it. A portion of the 
labor-time, say six houis, is employed by the laborer to 
produce in another form that value which he receives under 
the form of money (three shillings). This portion of time 
Marx calls the necessary labor-time. 

But the laborer must over and above this necessary time 
work perhaps twelve hours. “This second period of the 
labor process which the laborer works beyond his time costs 
him labor, expenditure of labor-power, but has for him no 
value. It forms SURPLUS-VALUE, which smiles upon the 
capitalist with all the attractiveness of a new creation”' 
This surplus- value, or increment, the capitalist appropriates 
without cost. It naturally increases in proportion to the 
length of the daily labor-time, with the number of laborers 
employed, and the lowness of wages. 

But in virtue of the very same laws by which capitalism 
oppresses and overreaches the laborer, capital itself must 
)ield to a higher social order. The number of competitors 
is constantly diminished, while their power is becoming con- 
stantly more oppressive. On the other hand, the number of 
impoverished laborers is on the increase and their misery 
is becoming more unbearable. The concentration of labor- 
material, the organization of labor, and the education of the 
organized labor-classes approach a stage at which the bonds of 
capitalism and monopoly are to be rent in the hands of the 
few. The “spoilers shall be despoiled,” and individual 
property will be restored “ based on the achievements of a 
capitalistic era , i.e„ on the co operation of free labor and 
common ownership in land , as well as in those means of pro- 
duction which are themselves the product of labor. ”* 

The change of individual private property, based upon 
individual labor, into capital is naturally a process much 
more tedious, arduous, and difficult than the transfer of the 
capitalistic private property, as it now actually exists on the 
basis of social usurpation of all means of production, into 
public property. The former process consisted in the ex- 
propriation of the masses of the people by a few usurpers ; 
the latter consists in the expropriation of a few usurpers by 
the masses of the people. 

1 Kapital, 4 ed., p. 178. 

* Ibid., p. 728. 
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This passage is important, as it opens to us a view 
into the future socialistic order of society as it ex- 
isted in the mind of the founder of th z International. 
Taking this passage in connection with the other 
expositions of Marx in the work entitled “ Capital,” 
we may establish the following programme : 

a . Common ownership of all means of production to be 
brought about by the expropriation of the usurpers (capital- 
ists) by the masses of the people through democratic as 
opposed to constitutional ways and means. 

b. Social or common employment of all means of labor 
by the co-operation of free labor — the public organization 
of labor on a democratic as opposed to a constitutional 
basis. 

c. The proceeds of labor are to be regarded as public 
produce. Part of this produce is to be employed for new 
production ; the rest is destined for use, should be distributed 
and become private property. This is the part of the produce 
which Marx repeatedly characterizes as private property 
based on labor. 

d. In the distribution of the public produce, according to 
the principles of Marx (although he is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit on the point), the amount of labor which is profitable 
for society, or the necessary labor-time which each one must 
expend for the benefit of society, is to be taken as a 
standard. 

7. As an agitator Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-1 864) 
has, at least in Germany, exercised a greater influ- 
ence on the development of socialism than did Karl 
Marx ; but in theory “ the labor king” stands upon 
the same ground as the founder of the International . 
He closely follows Marx, particularly in his theory 
on value. Peculiar to the great agitator is that law 
which after him was called the “ iron law of wages.” 
The average wages should be equivalent to the 
amount necessary for the support of life — i.e., for 
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subsistence and propagation — according to the cus- 
toms of a given country. This law, it is true, had 
been previously established; but Lassalle enun- 
ciated it in such terms as to give it point and make 
it suitable for agitating purposes. We shall submit 
the law of wages to further inquiry at a later stage 
of this work. 



III. The Present Phase of Socialism. 

If we now cast a glance on the present phase of 
socialism viz may distinguish two principal schools : 
(i) The German social democrats and the kindred 
collectivists in France and England , and (2) the 
anarchists . The first school stands altogether on 
the ground of Marx’s theory. The German social 
democrats, whose chief representatives are Franz 
Engels and the members of the Imperial Parliament 
Bebel, Liebknecht, Auer, Senger, and Grillenberger, 
adopted the following programme in Gotha in the 
year 1875 — known as the Gotha programme — 
which they have since strictly followed, and which 
was considered the official platform of this school 
till October 1891, when a new platform was adopted 
at Erfurt, called the Erfurt programme. We print 
both programmes in full. 

A. The Gotha Programme (1875). 

I. Labor is the source of all wealth and culture ; and since 
universally efficient labor is possible only through society, it 
follows that, the universal duty of labor being supposed, the 
entire product of labor belongs with equal right to the entire 
body of society, — that is, to its individual members, — each 
according to his individual wants. 
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In the present state of society labor materials are mo- 
nopolized by capitalists ; and the dependence of the laboring 
class thence arising is the cause of misery and slavery in all 
its forms. 

The liberation of labor requires the transformation of all 
labor materials into the common property of society, and the 
social control of all labor, together with the application and 
just distribution of the entire proceeds of labor, for the use 
of all. 

The liberation of labor must be the work of the laboring 
class, which stands in opposition to other classes as a reac- 
tive mass. 

II. Proceeding from these principles, the socialistic labor 
party of Germany seeks by all means to bring about a free 
state and a socialistic organization, the abolition of the iron 
wage law and of the system of wage-working, the removal 
of oppression of every form, and of all social and political 
inequality. 

The socialistic labor party of Germany, though operating 
within the confines of the nation, is conscious of the inter- 
national character of the labor movement and is determined 
to discharge all the duties which this universality imposes 
upon the laborers to bring about the brotherhood of all 
men. 

The socialistic party of Germany demands, in order to 
prepare the way for the solution of the social problem, the 
institution of socialistic industrial associations at the public 
expense under the democratic control of the laboring people. 
These associations are to be of such dimensions that from 
them the socialistic organization of the entire people may be 
developed. 

This portion of the programme contains the 
economic aims and, consequently, the gist of the 
social democratic aspirations. It is followed by a 
second political programme which voices the polit- 
ical aims of the movement — in the first place, the 
final and permanent ends and, in the second place, 
the means which are gradually to transform our 
present society into a socialistic state. 
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The socialistic labor party of Germany demands that the 
constitution of the state should rest upon the following 
principles: (1) Universal, equal, and direct suffrage with 
private ballot, and obligatory voting of all subjects of the 
state from the age of twenty upwards for all elections in 
state and municipality. The election-day is to be on a 
Sunday or a holiday. (2) Immediate legislation by the 
people. Decisions regarding peace and war by the people. 
(3) Universal military service. Civil militia instead of 
standing armies. (4) The abolition of all exceptional legis- 
lation, especially regarding the freedom of the press, of as- 
sociation, and of holding public meetings, and generally of 
all laws which in any way restrict the free expression of 
opinion, free thought and research. (5) The administration 
of justice by the people. Free administration of justice. 
(6) Universal and equal education of the people by the 
state; universal compulsory education; free instruction in 
all educational institutions. Religion to be declared a 
private matter. 

The socialistic labor party of Germany demands in the 
present existing social circumstances : (1) The greatest pos- 
sible extent of political rights and franchises in conformity 
with the above demands. (2) One only progressive income- 
tax for state and municipality in the place of all existing 
taxation — particularly in the place of the indirect taxation 
which weighs so heavily upon the people. (3) Unlimited right 
of association. (4) A normal working day suited to social 
circumstances. [By a normal working day some socialists 
understand a maximum of working hours permitted in any 
given industry; others, again, understand by the normal 
working day the necessary social labor-time of an individual, 
which varies in proportion to his natural wants and to the 
productiveness of his labor; others, again, understand by 
the normal working day the number of hours which a laborer 
of medium health and strength and of medium effort, under 
ordinary conditions, can work daily.] Prohibition of Sun- 
day labor. (5) Prohibition of child labor, and of such labor 
for women as is injurious to health and morality. (6) Laws 
protecting the life and health of the laborers. Sanitary 
control of the workmen’s dwellings. The supervision of 
mines, factories, workshops, and domestic industries by 
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officers elected by the workmen. Efficient insurance and 
compensation laws. (7) The regulation of prison labor. 
(8) Independent administration of all aid and benefit funds. 

B. The Erfurt Programme (1891). 

I. The economical development of civil society necessarily 
leads to the destruction of small industries, the basis of 
which is private ownership of the laborer in the means 
of production. It divests the laborer of all means of pro- 
duction and transforms him into a penniless proletarian, 
while the means of production become the sole property of 
a comparatively small number of capitalists and real-estate 
owners. 

Hand in hand with the monopoly of capital goes the 
abolition of the disorganized small industries by the forma- 
tion of vast industrial organizations, the development of 
work-tools into machines, and a gigantic increase of the 
productiveness of human labor. But all the advantages of 
this change are monopolized by the capitalists and land- 
owners. For the proletariat and the declining middle 
classes — common citizens and farmers — this social change 
is tantamount to the prevalence of insecurity of existence, 
misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, vexation. 

The number of proletarians increases, the army of super- 
fluous laborers assumes greater dimensions from day to day ; 
the conflict between the oppressor and the oppressed is 
becoming more and more violent — that conflict between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, which divides modern 
society into two hostile camps and is the common char- 
acteristic of all industrial nations. 

The chasm between rich and poor is widened by those 
financial crises which are grounded in the very nature of 
capitalistic industry — crises which become ever more ex- 
tensive and destructive, make universal insecurity the 
normal state of society, and give evidence that the produc- 
tive forces of our age have become uncontrollable by society, 
and that private property in the means of production has 
become incompatible with their proper utilization and full 
development. 

Private property in the means of production, which for- 
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merly was a means of securing to the producer the owner- 
ship of his produce, has nowadays become a means of 
dispossessing farmers, laborers, and small merchants, and 
of making the non-laborers — capitalists and landlords — the 
possessors of the produce of labor. Only the transformation 
of private capitalistic property in the means of production — 
i.e., land, mines and mining, raw material, tools, machinery, 
and means of communication — into common property, and 
the change of private production into socialistic — i.e., pro- 
duction for and through society — can effect that the ex- 
tensive industry and the ever-increasing productiveness of 
social labor shall become for the downtrodden classes, 
instead of a fountain of misery and oppression, a source of 
the highest prosperity and of universal and harmonious 
perfection. 

This social revolution implies the liberation, not only of 
the laboring class, but of the entire human race, which is 
suffering under our present condition. But this emancipa- 
tion can only be the work of the laboring classes, since all 
other classes, notwithstanding their clashing interests, take 
their stand on the platform of private property in land and 
in the means of production, and make the preservation of 
modern society on its present basis their common object. 

The struggle of labor against capitalistic oppression is 
necessarily a political one. The laboring class cannot carry 
on its industrial struggles and develop its economic organiza- 
tion without political rights. It cannot effect the transfer 
of the means of production into the possession of the body 
social without possessing itself of political power. 

To give to this struggle of the laboring class spontaneous 
activity and unity, and to assign to it its natural direction — 
this is the end and aim of the social democratic party. 

The interests of the laboring classes are the same in all 
countries where capitalistic industry exists. Owing to the 
extent of international commerce and industry the condi- 
tion of labor in every country becomes more and more 
dependent on the condition of labor in all other countries. 
The emancipation of the laboring classes is therefore a work 
in which the laborers of all civilized countries should take 
part. In this conviction the social democratic party of 
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Germany feels and declares itself to be at one with the 
intelligent organized laborers of all other countries. 

The social democratic party of Germany does not con- 
tend for new rights or privileges for the laboring classes, but 
for the abolition of the rule of the classes and of the classes 
themselves, and for the equal rights and equal duties of all 
without distinction of sex or pedigree. Proceeding from 
these views, social democracy in modern society opposes not 
only the enslavement and oppression of the laboring class, 
but every kind of slavery and oppression, no matter against 
what class, party, race, or sex they may be brought to bear. 

II. Proceeding from these principles, the social democratic 
party of Germany for the present demands : 

1. Universal, equal, direct suffrage by private ballot for 
all citizens over twenty years of age, without distinction of 
sex, in all elections and ballotings. Representation propor- 
tioned to the number of population, and meanwhile a re- 
distribution of election districts after each census. Biennial 
elections. Elections and other ballotings to be held on a 
legal holiday. Compensation for representatives. Abolition 
of every restriction of political rights except in the case of 
legal disfranchisement. 

2. Direct legislation by the people through the right of 
motion and of veto. Self-rule and self-administration by 
the people in empire, state, province, and community. 
Election of magistrates by the people ; their responsibility 
in solidarity to the people. Annual grant of taxation. 

3. Education for universal military service. Popular 
militia instead of standing armies. Decisions regarding 
peace and war by the representatives of the people. Inter- 
national disputes to be settled by arbitration. 

4. Abolition of all laws which restrict or suppress freedom 
in the expression of opinion ; the right of forming asso- 
ciations and holding conventions. 

5. Abolition of all laws which subordinate woman to man 
in public and private life. 

6. Religion is to be declared a private concern; the use 
of public funds for ecclesiastical and religious purposes to 
be abolished. Ecclesiastical and religious communities are 
to be regarded as private societies which are perfectly free 
to manage their own affairs. 
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7. Secularization of the schools. Compulsory attendance 
of the public schools. Instruction, use of all the means of 
instruction (books, etc.), and board free of charge in all 
public elementary schools, and in the higher institutions of 
learning for such pupils of both sexes as, on account of 
their talents, are judged fit for higher studies. 

8. Gratuitous administration of justice and legal advice. 
Administration of justice by judges elected by the people. 
The right of appeal in criminal cases. Indemnification of 
those who have been unjustly accused, arrested, or con- 
demned. Abolition of capital punishment. 

9. Free medical attendance, also in childbirth ; free medi- 
cine. Free burial. 

10. Graded and progressive taxation on income and 
property to meet all public expenses which are to be de- 
frayed by taxes. Obligatory self-valuation. Taxation on 
hereditary property, graded progressively according to the 
extent of the property and the degree of kindred of the 
heirs. Abolition of all indirect taxes, customs, and other 
economical imposts, which subordinate the general interests 
to the interests of the few. 

For the protection of the laboring class the social demo- 
cratic party of Germany demands for the present : 

1. National and international legislation for the protec- 
tion of labor on the following basis : (a) The determination of 
a normal work-day not exceeding eight hours, (b) Prohibi- 
tion of industrial labor by children under the age of fourteen 
years, (c) Prohibition of night- work, except in those branches 
of industry which of their nature, for mechanical reasons or 
for the common welfare, require night-work. (< d ) An un- 
interrupted rest of at least thirty-six hours every week for 
each laborer, (e) Abolition of the force system. 

2. Supervision of all industries. Investigation and regu- 
lation of the condition of labor in town and country by 
means of imperial and provincial labor bureaus and labor 
councils. An effectual system of industrial hygiene. 

3. Equality between agricultural laborers or servants and 
industrial laborers; abolition of the domestic relations be- 
tween masters (or mistresses) and servants. 

4. Maintenance of the right of coalition. 

5. Insurance of laborers to be regulated by the imperial 
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government, with due co-operation of the laborers in the 
administration. 

A. Schaffle, 1 a socialistic writer of some promi- 
nence, gives, as the result of a long-continued study 
of socialistic literature, the following description of 
the ends and aims of socialism : 

The conversion of private capital, i.e., of the speculative 
private system of production controlled by free competi- 
tion into collective capital — i.e., into a system of production 
which by means of collective or common ownership of all 
means of production by all members of the community 
would bring about a united [social, collective] organization 
of the national labor. This collective method of production 
would supplant the present system of competition by putting 
the collective [social, co-operative] branches of production 
under professional control and by distributing, by means of 
this same professional direction, the entire social produce of 
all among all — according to the standard of the social value 
of the productive labor of each individual. 

In the socialistic state, therefore, there would be, accord- 
ing to Schaffle's declarations, no private property in pro- 
ductive materials, consequently no private enterprise and no 
private competition. All labor materials would be the 
property of the state as such, or of all the members of the 
state taken collectively. The productions would be the 
result of the public productive labor of the community. “ All 
socially regulated productive and industrial institutions fitted 
out from the collective capital of the state/* There would 
be no more wage-working or wages. All laborers would be, 
as it were, in the pay of the community, which would give 
to each one his share of the proceeds in proportion to the 
part which he had taken in the entire labor. “The neces- 
sary amount of production of whatever kind must be deter- 
mined by a continued official account kept by bureaus of con- 
sumption and production, and this estimate must determine 
the extent of the scheme of each branch of industry. Def- 
icits and surpluses, which may occur in the actual proceeds 

1 Quintessenz des Socialismus, 9 ed. v 1885, p. 2. 
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below or above the industrial estimates of each period 
must be balanced by means of supplies to be kept on hand — 
not in private stores, but in public magazines .” 1 

This scheme exactly coincides with that laid down by Karl 
Marx in “ Capital ” and adopted in the Gotha and Erfurt 
programmes. The same scheme is reproduced in almost all 
social democratic publications. Thus, for instance, in a 
manifesto entitled 41 What the Social Democrats are and what 
they aim at,” scattered broadcast for years among the laborers 
at the elections, we read among other things : 44 Down with the 
wage-system ! This is the first demand of social democracy. 
In the place of wage-work, with its class ascendency, must 
be established social labor, association (co-operative pro- 
duction). The instrumentsof labor must cease to be the 
monopoly of one class and become the common property of 
all. . . . [We demand the] control of production and the 
division of the produce in the interest of the masses; aboli- 
tion of modern commerce, which is fraud, as well as of the 
modern system of production. Co-ordinate with one an- 
other all workmen shall have to perform the necessary 
labor for the interests of all the members of the state. . . . 
Labor shall be a burden to none, because it is the duty 
of all. . . . And in order that this scheme may be realized 
we demand a democratic government — a government of all 
and for all, a government consisting of society itself ration- 
ally and justly organized, a universal institution for the 
insurance of happiness and culture, a brotherhood of free 
and equal men.” 

That the description which we have given of socialism is 
correct may be easily seen from the writings of August 
Bebel , 9 J. Stern,* and others, whose opinions exactly coincide 
with those which we have reproduced. Bebel, it is true, 
wishes only to give his personal views, but his great popu- 
larity with the masses of socialists is a sufficient guarantee 
that his opinions are orthodox in the socialistic sense. 
Since, however, in our criticism of socialism we shall have 



1 Quintessenz, p. 3. 

9 Unsere Ziele, 5 ed.,' 1875 ; Die Frau in der Gegenwart, 7 ed., 
1887. 

* Thesen fiber den Socialism us, 1890. 
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frequent occasion to return to Bebel, we shall here, in order 
to avoid repetitions, abstain from quoting his opinions. 

In our description of socialism we have chiefly dwelt upon 
the tenets of the social democrats of Germany. However, 
the principles of all advanced socialists of other countries 
coincide in the main with these. We have only to compare, 
for instance, the platform adopted by the International Labor 
Congress of Paris, 1889, with the Gotha and Erfurt pro- 
grammes, and with the various other documents which we 
have cited, to convince ourselves of the identity. The only 
difference between the socialists of the various nationalities 
is in their tactics, not in their principles ; and in no other 
country have the principles been so scientifically developed 
as in Germany. 

That the tendency of American socialism is the same as 
that of European nations may be seen by comparing the 
platform of the American Socialistic Labor Party with the 
various schemes already described. The congress held at 
Baltimore, 1883, issued the following manifesto: 1 

“ Labor being the creator of all wealth and civilization, it 
rightfully follows that those who labor and create all wealth 
should enjoy the full result of their toil. Therefore we 
declare : 

“ That a just and equitable distribution of the fruits of 
labor is utterly impossible under the present system of 
society. This fact is abundantly illustrated by the deplora- 
ble condition of the working classes, which are in a state of 
destitution and degrading dependence in .the midst of their 
own productions. While the hardest and most disagreeable 
work brings to the worker only the bare necessaries of life, 
others, who labor not, riot in labor’s production. We 
furthermore declare : 

“That the present industrial system of competition, 
based on rent, profit-taking, and interest, causes and inten- 
sifies this inequality, concentrating into the hands of a few 
all means of production, distribution, and the results of 
labor, thus creating gigantic monopolies, dangerous to the 
people’s liberties; and we further declare : 

44 That these monster monopolies and these consequent 

1 Richard Ely, Labor Movement, pp. 269, 270. 
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extremes of wealth and poverty supported by class legisla- 
tion are subversive of all democracy, injurious to the national 
interests, and destructive of truth and morality. This state 
of affairs, continued and upheld by the ruling political par- 
ties, is against the welfare of the people. 

“ To abolish this system, with a view to establish co- 
operative production, and to secure equitable distribution, 
we demand that the resources of life , namely , land \ the means 
of production, public transportation , and exchange , become as 
fast as practicable the property of the wkole state." 

More explicit still are succeeding declarations, as those 
issued in Cincinnati, 1885. 

The Socialistic Labor Party strives for a radical revision of 
the Constitution and statutes of the United States, the 
States and municipalities, according to the following de- 
mands : 



(a) Social Demands. 

1. The United States shall take possession of the railroads, 
canals, telegraphs, telephones, and all other means of pub- 
lic transportation. 

2. The municipalities to take possession of the local rail- 
roads, of ferries, and of the supply of light to streets and 
public places. 

3. Public lands to be declared inalienable. They shall be 
leased according to fixed principles. Revocation of all 
grants of lands by the United States to corporations or in- 
dividuals the conditions of which have not been complied 
with or which are otherwise illegal. 

4. The United States to have the exclusive right to issue 
money. 

5. Congressional legislation providing for the scientific 
management of forests and waterways, and prohibiting the 
waste of the natural resources of the country. 

6. The United States to have the right of expropriation 
of running patents. New inventions to be free to all, but 
inventors to be remunerated by national rewards. 

7. Legal provision that the rent of dwellings shall not 
exceed a Certain percentage of the value of the buildings as 
taxed by the municipality. 
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8. Inauguration of public works in times of economical 
depression. 

9. Progressive income-tax and tax on inheritances, but 
smaller incomes to be exempt. 

10. Compulsory school education of all children under 
fourteen years of age. Instruction in all educational institu- 
tions to be gratuitous, and to be made accessible to all by 
public assistance (furnishing meals, clothes, books, etc.). 
All instruction to b.e under the direction of the United 
States, and to be organized on a uniform plan. 

11. Repeal of all pauper, tramp, conspiracy, and temper- 
ance laws. Unabridged right of combination. 

12. Official statistics concerning the condition of labor. 
Prohibition of the employment of children in the school 
age, and the employment of female labor in occupations 
detrimental to health or morality. Prohibition of the con- 
vict-labor contract system. 

13. All wages to be paid in cash money. Equalization by 
law of women’s wages with those of men where equal ser- 
vice is performed. 

14. Laws for the protection of life and limb of working 
people, and an efficient employer’s liability law. 

15. Legal incorporation of trades-unions. 

16. Reduction of the hours of labor in proportion to the 
progress of production ; establishment by act of Congress of 
a legal work-day of not more than eight hours for all indus- 
trial workers, and corresponding provisions for all agricul- 
tural laborers. 



( b ) Political Demands. 

1. Abolition of the Presidency, Vice-Presidency, and 
Senate of the United States. An Executive Board to be 
established whose members are to be elected, and may at 
any time be recalled, by the House of Representatives as the 
only legislative body. The States and municipalities to 
adopt corresponding amendments of their constitution and 
statutes. 

2. Municipal self-government. 

3. Direct vote and secret ballot in all elections. Universal 
and equal rights of suffrage without regard to color, creed, 
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or sex. Election-days to be legal holidays. The principle 
of minority representation to be introduced. 

4. The people to have the right to propose laws {initiative) 
and to vote upon all laws of importance {referendum), 

5. The members of all legislative bodies to be responsible 
to and subject to recall by the constituency. 

6. Uniform law throughout the United States. Adminis- 
tration of justice to be free of charge. Abolition of capital 
punishment. 

7. Separation of all public affairs fr6m religion ; church 
property to be subject to taxation. 

8. Uniform national marriage laws. Divorce to be granted 
upon mutual consent, and upon providing for the care of 
the children. 

Similar is the programme of the Australian Socialistic 
Union, established 1890 in Sydney, New South Wales. 
That these principles are carefully propagated not only in 
conventions, but also among the masses, may be seen from a 
popular catechism printed for the use of the Knights of 
Labor in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., 1888. 

What are our six demands? the Knight is asked. The 
answer is : 

I. The equal rights of all men to the soil. 

II. That lands held for speculative purposes should be 
taxed to their full value. 

III. That money should be issued by the government and 
not through banks. 

IV. That the railroads and telegraphs be managed by the 
government. 

V. That children under fifteen years should not be em- 
ployed in workshops, mines, or factories. 

VI. That all workmen should be properly protected while 
at work. 

Again the Knight is questioned as follows: 

Do you believe that all men are created equal? Yes. 

Have they equal rights to life ? Yes. 

Have they equal rights to the soil, the land — in other 
words, to the means of living? Yes. 

What right has the people to the land of the earth ? The 
right to the use of it. 
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Has one generation more right to the earth than another ? 
No. . . . 

If the land of any country belongs to the people of that 
country, to whom does the rent belong? To the people 
who have a right to the land. 

After the aspirant to knighthood is further instructed on 
the blessedness attendant on the socialization of the soil 
and the management of all monopolies by the government, 
this query is put to him : “With all monopolies managed by 
the government and all men sharing alike the benefits 
arising from the ownership of land, would the working- 
men’s condition be improved?” The answer is worthy 
of Bcbel himself: “Yes. He would find himself in a para- 
dise. where it would be a pleasure to labor.” 

These samples of socialism from the United States may 
suffice to show that Americans in their own practical 
way have largely gleaned from the theories of Marx and of 
the German socialists. This is manifest to any one who is 
slightly acquainted with the writings of Bellamy and Henry 
George . 1 

1 See Rae’s recent learned work entitled ‘ 4 Socialism ,” passim. 
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CHAPTER II. 



UNTENABLENESS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SOCIALISM. 

Section I. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS ASSUMPTIONS. 

I. Equal Rights of all Men . 

In demonstrating the untenableness of the princi- 
ples of socialism we shall not confine ourselves 
merely to its economic aspects. Such a consider- 
ation would be one-sided and imperfect. For 
although the chief demands of socialism are of an 
economic character, yet its theories are based upon 
principles which belong to other departments of 
science. 

i. The fundamental principles of socialism belong 
not to economical but to metaphysical science. 
Foremost among its tenets is the equality of man, 
not from a physical but from a juridical standpoint. 
We do not, therefore, contend that the socialists 
demand the absolute equality of all ; they insist 
only on the equal rights of all. But this demand 
tacitly presupposes absolute equality. We must, 
therefore, distinguish their demand from their 
assumption. 

There has been some doubt as to whether this 
35 
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